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Todd  Family 

Katherine  Helm 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other  sources 
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MISS    KATHERINE  HELM. 

Word  of  the  death  of  Miss 
Katherine  Helm,  niece  of  Mary 
Todd,  wife  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Saturday  in  her  homo  near  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  has  been  received  in 
Indianapolis. 

Miss  Helm  was  an  aunt  of  Law- 
rence N.  Helnii  r.£dft-eftRi»J<frt«ght 
agent  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western 

Coiiipkny  in  :Ql0fij»aati, 
'0rJtMKo'  llve&  aa.  .Lnriiaoapolk  until 
i«e^.e?al  months  ago. 

Miss  Holm  was  the  daughter  of 
Maj.  Gon.  Ben  Hardin  Helm  who 
was  killed  in  action  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  Emily  Todd  Helm. 
She  was  born  in  Elizabethtown, 
I  Ky.,  and  attended  schools  there 
!  and  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Later  she 
studied  in  New  York. 

A  portrait  painter,  one  of  her 
works,  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
hangs  in  the  White  House.  She 
also  wrote  a  book,  "Mary  Todd, 
Wife  of  Lincoln,"  read  widely  in 
the  United  States  and  a  best  seller 
for  a  year  in  England. 
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As  the  wife  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ,  Mary  Todd  is  a  |}^»|{ofi4Stty 
of  ooimanding  iTsr^ortanoe.    Beoauee  of  her  influence,  th«  oom- 
plexity  of  her  character  and  ite  charm,  no  woman  in  American 
history,  at  least,  merits    more  careful  ©ttidy.  For  a  brief  and 
impartial    treatment  ,  the  article  by  J.G.Bandall  in  the  DTCTI0T1" 
ART  OF  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY,  XI, 365,  is  admirable.     The  indices 
of  the  standard  biographers  will  give  their  estimates  of  her. 

More  detailed  information  will  be  foimd    in  the  following  books: 

Barten,W,S:.,THE  nmm  LINCOLN  LQYED  (1927)  pT?.166-277 
Bradford,  Gamaliel,  WIVES    (  1935)  ^        '  PP.i.t>o  ^ft. 


W.A. 

Evan®,  MRS.  ABRAHAM  LBCOLN  (1933) 


Helm,  Katharine,  THE  TRUE  '^TORY  OF  MRY,  WIFE  OF. LII^GOLI^ ,  (1938) 


Keckley,  ElizabethH. ,  BEHIND  THE  SCESES,  OR  THIRTY  YEARS  A  SLAVE 

AHD  FOUR  YEARS  IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE. (1868) 


Morrow,  Honor §  W, ,MARY  TODD  LINCOLN, (1S38) 

Sandbtarg  and  Angle.  MARY  LINCOLI^,  WIFE  AND  WIDOW,  (1932) 

Stoddard,  ^^.0. ,IIISlDf  THE  IffllTE  HOUSE  IH  WAR  TIMES  (1890) 
Townsend,  '%R..  LIl^COLH  AMD  HIS  WIFE'S  HOME  TOWN  (1929) 

There  is  a  wealth  of  periodical  literature  of  varying  mltae.  The 
COSMOPOLITAN    for  Feb. 1930  contains  unusually  g  od  reproductions 
of  interesting  letters,  exquisitely  well  written  by  Mary,  wife 
of  Lincoln, 
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THE  LAST  BOOK  LINCOLN  READ 


J.G.  Randall  said  of  Lincoln  that  the  "continual  interweav- 
ing of  good  fun  in  his  writings  and  speeches  shows  that 
humor  was  no  mere  technique,  but  a  habit  of  his  mind."  His 
fondness  for  humorous  writers  was  lifelong.  All  students  of 
Lincoln's  tastes  in  reading  note  his  affection  for  such  humor- 
ists as  Orpheus  C.  Kerr  (a  pun  on  "office  seeker"  and  the 
pseudonym  of  Robert  H.  Newell).  Petroleum  V.  Nasby  (the 
pseudonym  of  David  Ross  Locke)  was  another  favorite.  The 
day  Lincoln  first  presented  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
to  his  Cabinet,  he  began  the  meeting  by  reading  "High 
Handed  Outrage  in  Utica,"  a  humorous  piece  by  Artemus 
Ward  (the  pseudonym  of  Charles  Farrar  Browne).  Lincoln's 
penchant  for  reading  aloud  from  comical  books  apparently 
persisted  to  his  dying  day,  when  he  regaled  old  friends  with 
anecdotes  from  Phoenixiana;  or.  Sketches  and  Burlesques. 

John  Phoenix  was  the  pseudonym  of  George  Horatio  Derby. 
Born  in  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  in  1823,  Derby  graduated 
from  West  Point  in  1846.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  the 
Mexican  War  and  later  led  sev- 
eral exploring  expeditions  in 
the  West,  mostly  in  California. 
A  wit  and  a  notorious  practical 
joker,  he  first  gained  literary 
distinction  in  California  in 
1853,  when  he  was  put  in  tem- 
porary charge  of  the  San  Diego 
Herald,  a  Democratic  news- 
paper. Derby  was  a  Whig  in 
politics,  one  of  a  great  tradition 
of  Whig  humorists,  and  he 
quickly  turned  the  newspaper 
on  its  head  politically.  Califor- 
nia howled  with  laughter.  In 
1856  he  published  Phoenixiana, 
a  collection  of  humorous 
sketches  which  became  imme- 
diately popular. 

Naturally,  Lincoln  was 
attracted  to  the  Whig  humorist. 
In  his  debate  with  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  at  Freeport  on  August 
27,  1858,  Lincoln  charged  his 
opponent  with  inconsistency 
on  the  question  of  the  power  of 
states  to  exclude  slavery  from 
their  limits.  Douglas,  Lincoln 
insisted,  had  once  charged  that 
the  Democratic  administration 
of  James  Buchanan  was  con- 
spiring "to  rob  the  States  of 
their  power  to  exclude  slavery 
from  their  limits."  Douglas 
withdrew  the  charge  when 
Robert  Toombs  of  Georgia 
stated  that  only  one  man  in  the 
Union  favored  such  a  move. 


From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  1.  The  frontispiece  of  Phoenixiana,  shown 
above,  has  this  note  printed  under  it:  "This  auto- 
graph may  be  relied  on  as  authentic,  as  it  was  written 
by  one  of  Mr.  Squibob's  most  intimate  friends." 


It  reminds  me  of  the  story  [Lincoln  continued]  that  John 
Phoenix,  the  California  railroad  surveyor,  tells.  He  says 
they  started  out  from  the  Plaza  to  the  Mission  of 
Dolores.  They  had  two  ways  of  determining  distances.  One 
was  by  a  chain  and  pins  taken  over  the  ground.  The  other 
was  by  a  "go-it-ometer"  —  an  invention  of  his  own  —  a 
three-legged  instrument,  with  which  he  computed  a  series  of 
triangles  between  the  points.  At  night  he  turned  to  the 
chain-man  to  ascertain  what  distance  they  had  come,  and 
found  that  by  some  mistake  he  had  merely  dragged  the 
chain  over  the  ground  without  keeping  any  record.  By  the 
"go-it-ometer"  he  found  he  had  made  ten  miles.  Being  skep- 
tical about  this,  he  asked  a  drayman  who  was  passing  how 
far  it  was  to  the  plaza.  The  drayman  replied  it  was  just  half 
a  mile,  and  the  surveyor  put  it  down  in  his  book  —  just  as 
Judge  Douglas  says,  after  he  had  made  his  calculations  and 
computations,  he  took  Toombs'  statement. 

The  reporters  covering  the 
speech  noted  that  "Great 
laughter"  followed. 

The  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln 
Library  and  Museum  recently 
acquired  a  copy  of  Phoe- 
nixiana, notable  because  it 
belonged  to  David  Davis, 
Lincoln's  friend  and  Judge  for 
the  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit. 
Davis  wrote  his  name  and  the 
date,  "March  28th  .  .  1856.,"  in 
pencil  on  the  back  of  the 
frontispiece.  The  Sangamon 
County  Circuit  Court  was  then 
in  session  in  Springfield,  and 
Lincoln  argued  before  the 
Court  that  day.  One  cannot 
help  speculating  that  Judge 
Davis  very  likely  showed  the 
book  to  his  friend. 

If  Lincoln  owned  a  copy  of 
Phoenixiana  himself,  its 
present  location  is  unknown.  It 
seems  likely  that  he  did, 
however.  The  description  of 
Lincoln's  last  day  by  Katherine 
Helm,  Mary  Todd  Lincoln's 
niece,  mentions  the  book.  After 
their  carriage  ride  in  the  late 
afternoon,  President  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  separated.  The 
President  entered  the  White 
House  with  Richard  J.  Oglesby, 
the  Governor  of  Illinois,  and 
some  other  political  friends. 
According  to  Miss  Helm, 
Governor  Oglesby  later 
recalled: 

Lincoln   got   to  reading 
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some  humorous  book  —  I  think  it  was  by  "John  Phoenix." 
They  kept  sending  for  him  to  come  to  dinner.  He  promised 
each  time  to  go,  but  would  continue  reading  the  book. 
Finally  he  got  a  sort  of  peremptory  order  that  he  must  come 


to  dinner  at  once. It  was  explained  to  me  by  the  old  man  at 
the  door  that  they  were  going  to  have  dinner  and  then  go  to 
the  theater. 


HumorsofungleAbe 

"THAT   KrailNIXS   MR   OP   A   IJTTI,E  STORY." 
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FIGURE  2.  Lincolnana  was  one  of  several  cheap  paperbacks  published  during  the  Civil  War  which  capitalized  on 
the  President's  reputation  for  enjoying  humor.  Though  this  trait  endears  Lincoln  to  us  today,  it  was  not  universally 
admired  in  his  own  day.  Note  that  the  cover  of  this  book  shows  him  splitting  the  Union  with  a  joke.  Lincoln  was 
often  pictured  as  a  vulgar  jokester,  too  small  for  the  great  office  he  occupied. 


See  also: 

Artists  of  Abraham  Lincoln  portraits  -  Heinn  file 
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